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MARY DYRE. 
Concluded from page 630. 

The sympathies of the good people of 
Boston had been awakened by the firmness 
of the prisoners in their extremity. The 
tide of feeling was setting in favor of their 
cause, murmurs of dissatisfaction with the 
proceedings of the magistrates were running 
through the little community, and it was 
thought best to allay the ferment, by a mani- 
festo, which is throughout a lame defence, 
and which concludes in a manner worthy of 
the style of Cromwell and the school of the 
Jesuits. ‘‘ The consideration of our gradual 
proceedings,” say they, “ will vindicate us 
from the clamorous accusations of severity ; 
our own just and necessary defence calling 
upon us, other means failing, to offer the 
point which these persons have violently and 
wilfully rushed upon, and thereby become 
felones de se, which, might it have been pre- 
vented, and the sovereign law, salus populi, 
been preserved, our former ——— as 
well as the sparing Mary Dyre upon an 
inconsiderable intercession, will evidently 
evince we desire their lives absent, rather 
than their deaths present.” 

Would the tragedy had ended here! But 
the last and saddest sceae was yet to be en- 
acted. We who believe that woman’s duty 
as well as happiness lies in the obscure, and 
safe, and not very limited sphere of domestic 


life, may regret that Mary did not forego the 
glory of the champion, and the martyr, for 
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the meek honors of the wife and mother. 
Still we must venerate the courage and energy 
of her soul, when, as she said, “‘ moved by 
the spirit of Gid so to do,” she again re- 
turned to finish, in her own words, “her sad 
and heavy experience, in the bloody town of 


summoned before the General Court, which 
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Boston.” 

She arrived there on the twenty-first of 
May, 1660, and appears to. have remained 
unmolested, till the thirty-first, when she was 


had cognizance of all civil and criminal 
offences. In this court Governor Endicot 
was the presiding officer. He began her ex- 
amination by asking her, if she were the 
same Mary Dyre that was there before. 

It appears that another Mary Dyre had 
made some disturbance in the Colony, and 
the Governor, probably pitying the rashness 
of our heroine, was willing to allow her an 
opportunity of evasion, but she replied un- 
hesitatingly, “I am the same Mary Dyre 
that was here at the last. General Court.” 

“Then you own yourself a Quaker, do you 
not?” 

“T own myself to be reproachfully called 
so.” 
‘“*T must then repeat the sentence once be- 
fore pronounced upon you.” 

After he had spoken the words of doom, 
“This is no more,” replied Mary calmly, 
“than thou saidst before.” cnnenml 

“ But now it is to be executed; therefore 
prepare yourself for nine o’clock to-morrow.” 
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divinely authorized mission, she rep'ied, “I 
came in obedience to the will of God, to the 
last General Court, praying you to repeal 
your unrighteous sentence of banishment, on 
pain of death, and that same is my work now, 
and earnest request, although I told you, 
that if you refused to repeal them, the Lord 
would send others of his servants to witness 
against them.” 

“ Are you a prophetess ?” asked Endicot. 

“T spoke the woids which the Lord spoke 
to me ; and now the thing is come to pass.” 

'“ Away with her!” cried the Governor ; 
and Mary was reconducted to prison. We 
lament the imperfection of human intelli- 
gence, and the infirmity of human virtue, 
for “ perfection easily bears with the imper- 
fections of others;” but we rejoice, that, 
in the providence of God, the vice of one 
party elicits the virtue of another; that 
bigotry and persecution bring forth the faith 
and heroic self-sacrifice of the martyr. The 
fire is kindled and burns fiercely, but the 
Pheenix rises; the furnace, heated with 
seven-fold heat, does not corsume, but 
purifies. 

Mary Dyre’s family were plunged into 
deep distress, by her again putting her life in 
jeopardy. As her husband’s religious faith 
did not accord with her own, he could not of 
c.urse perfectly sympathize with her zeal in 
behalf of her persecuted sect, but the follow- 
ing letter, addreseed to the Governcr, which 
has not, we believe, before been published, 
bears ample testimony, that his conjugal af:- 
fection had borne the hard test of religious 
disagreement. 

“ Honored Sir.—It is with no little grief 
of mind and sadness of heart, that I am ne- 
cessitated to be so bould as to supplicate your 
honored self, with the honorable assembly of 
your General Court, to extend your mercy 
and favor once again, to me, and my child- 
ren. Little did I dream, that I should have 
occasion to petition in a matter of this nature; 
but so it is, that through the divine provi- 
dence and your benignity, my sonn obtayned 
so much pity and mercy at your hands, to 
enjoy the life of his mother. Now my sup- 
plication to your honors is, to begg affection- 
ately the life of my dear wife. “Tis true I 
have not seen her above this half yeare, and 
cannot tell how, in the frame of her spirit 
she was moved thus againe to run so great a 
hazard to herself, and perplexity to me and 
mine, and all her friends and well-wishers. 

“ So it is, from Shelter Island, about by Pey- 
nod, Narragansett, &c., to the town of Prov- 
idence, she secretly and speedily journeyed, 
and as secretly from thence came to your 

jurisdicticn. Gabonst journey, may I say, 
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Still steadfast in what she believed her 


and woe to that generation, say I, that gives 
occasion thus of grief (to those that desire tg 
be quiett,) by he)ping one another to hazard 
their lives to, I know not what end, nor for 
what purpose. 

“Tf her zeal be so great, as thus to advep. 
ture, oh! let ycur pitty and favour surmount 
it, and save her life. Let not your love and 
wonted compassiun be conquered by her in. 
considerate maddness, and how greatly wil] 
your renoune be spread, if by so conquering, 
you become victorious. What shall. I say 
more! I know you are all sensible of my 
condition—you see what my petition is, and 
what will give me and mine peace. 

“ Oh! let Mercy’s wings soar over Jus 
tice’s ballance, and then whilst I live, I shal} 
exalt your goodness; but otherways ’t will 
be a languishing sorrow—yea, so great, that 
I should gladly suffer the blow at once, much 
rather. I shall forbear to trouble you with 
words, neither am I in a capacity to expatiate 
myself at present. I only say this, your. 
selves have been, and are, or may be hus. 
bands to wives; so am I, yea to one most 
dearly beloved. Oh! do not deprive me of 
her, but I pray give her me once again. | 
shall be so much obliged forever that I shall 
endeavor continually to utter my thanks and 
render you love and honour most renoured. 
Pitty me! I beg it with tears, and rest your 
humble suppliant, “W. Dyre.” 

It does not appear what answer, or that any 
answer was vouchsafed to this touching ap- 
peal. It is enough to know that it was 
unavailing, and that on the very next day 
after her condemnation, the first of June, 
Mary Dyre was led forth to execution. 

Some apprehensions seem to have been 
entertained that the mob might give inconve- 
nient demonstrations of their pity for the 
prisoner, for she was strongly guarded, and 
during her whole progress from her prison to 
the place of execution, a mile’s distance, 
drums were beaten. before and behind her. 

The scaffold was erected on Boston Com- 
mon. When she had mounted it, she was 
asked if she would have the Elders to pray 
for her? 

* | know never an Elder here,” che replied. 

“Will you kave none of the people to 
pray for you?” persisted her attendant. 


““T would have all the people of God to | 


pray for me,” she replied. 

“Mary Dyre! O repent! O repent!” cried 
out Mr. Wilson, the minister; “ be not so 
deluded and carried away by the deceits of 
the devil.” 

“Nay, man,’ 
now to repent.” 

She was reproached with having said she 
had already been in paradise. 


she answered, “I am not 
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To this she replied, “ I have been in para- 
dise many days.” 

She spoke truly. Her mind was the para- 
dise of Gcd, sanctified by his peace. The 
executioner did his office. He could kill the 
body, demolish the temple, but the pure and 
glorious spirit of the martyr passed unharme,, 
untouched, into the visible presence of its 
Creator. 

The scene of this tragedy was the Boston 
Common ; that spot, so affluent in beauty, so 
graced by the peace, and teeming with the 
loveliness of nature, was desecrated by a 
scaffold! stained with innocent blood! We 
would not dishonor this magnificent scene by 
connecting with it, in a single mind, one 
painful association. But let those send back 
one thought to the Quaker Martyr, who de- 
light to watch the morning light and the 
evening shadows stealing over it; to walk 
under the bountiful shadow of its elms; to 
see the herds of cattle banqueting there; the 
birds daintily gleaning their food; the boys 
driving their hoops, flying their kites, and 
launching their mimic vessels on the mimic 
lake; whilst the little fainéants, perhaps the 
busiest in thought among them, are idly 
stretched on the grass, seemingly satisfied 
with the bare consciousness of existence. 
The Boston Common, as it is, preserved and 
embellished, but not spoiled by art, still re- 
taining its natural and graceful undulations, 
shaded by trees of a century’s growth, with 
its ample extent of uncovered surface, afford- 
ing in the heart of a populous city, that first 
of luxuries, space ; trodden by herds of its 
natural and chartered proprietors; encom- 
passed by magnificent edifices, the homes of 
the gifted, cultivated, and liberal; with its 
beautiful view of water (Heayen forgive 
those who abated it!) and of the surround- 
ing, cultured, and enjoyed country ; crowned 
by Dorchester Heights, and the Blue Hills; 
—Boston Common, has always appeared to 
us one of the choicest of nature's temples. 
The memory of the good is worthy such a 
temple ; and we trust we shall be forgiven, 
for having attempted to fix there this slight 
monument to a noble sufferer in that great 
cause, that has stimulated the highest minds 
to the sublimest actions ; that calls its devo- 
tees from the gifted, its martyrs from the 

moral heroes of mankind; the best cause, 
the fountain of all liberty—liberty of con- 
science | 


————- — + 20+ —_—__ 


Wuat would be wanting to make this 
world a kingdom of heaven, if that tender, 
profound and self-denying love practiced and 
recommended by Jesus were paramount in 
every heart ?—Krummacher. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The printed extracts from the minutes of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting have just been re- 
ceived. We find that most of its proceedings 
have already been noticed, a friend in attend- 
ance having kindly reported them. 

The report of the committee appointed to 
attend the opening of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, contains interesting information similar 
to that which has already been given in con- 
nection with that meeting. The Indian re- 
port will have a place in a future number. 
The propositions for some changes in the 
Discipline from Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing were referred toa committee, which made 
the following report that was united with by 
the meeting : 

To the Yearly Meeting now sitting : 

The Committee appointed to consider the 
proposed alterations in our Book of Disci- 
pline reports : 

That we have met, and deliberately con- 
sidered the several subjects embraced in our 
appointment, as follows : 

1. The proposition from Baltimore Quar- 
terly Meeting reported last year, in relation 
to the action of men’s and women’s meetings 
in dealing with offenders and receiving mem- 
bers, we do not unite with, viz: 

“That in the administration of Discipline, 
men’s and women’s meetings may separately 
have the power of receiving, disowning and 
releasing members without specifying the 
cause of disownment, in all cases each meet- 
ing giving the other information of their 
action, reserving the privilege in such cases 
as either may desire the assistance of the 
other.” 

2. The proposition from the same Quarter, 
relating to the receiving of minors into mem- 
bership, when only one of their parents is a 
member, we unite with, viz : 

“ Children who have but one parent a mem- 
ber of Society, may have the right of mem- 
bership during their minority, if approved by 
both parents; and when minors are thus re- 
ceived into membership, the Monthly Meet- 
ing is to have their ages recorded, and when 
they attain their majority, the overseers are 
to report to the Monthly Meeting whether 
they have chosen to remain members or not.” 

3. The proposition relating to members whe 
have absented themselves for five years, we 
unite with, viz: 

‘‘ When any of our members absent them- 
selves from our meetings for a period of five 
years, without assigning a eufficient reason 
for such absence, Monthly Meetings having 
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extended the needful care in euch cases, may | portance, and we were cited to the example of 


then have the privilege of discontinuing them 
as members.” 

4. The propositions frcm Baltimore Quar- 
ter, relating to funerals, we unite with, viz : 

“T. Friends are enjoined to be careful on 
these solemn occasions, to act in strict ac- 
cordance with tke principles of plainness and 
simplicity, as professed by us. 

“II. That burials may be accomplished in an 
orderly manner, Monthly meetings are di- 
rected to appoint a committee or committees, 
to be taken out of their several branches as 
occasion may require, to attend to the burial 
of those of our Society, and also of others not 
in membership with us who are to be interred 
in our grounds. Permission for the inter- 
ment of the latter is to be obtained from this 
Committee, which is to see that they are con- 
ducted in a manner becoming the solemnity 
of the occasion, and according to the order of 
Friends. The Committee may allow the 
meeting to be held at the meeting-house if so 
desired by the friends of the deceased. This 
Committee is also to take care that our burial 
grounds are properly enclosed and kept in 
good order. 

“III. Friendsareaffectionately admonished 
to be careful to avoid costiy caskets or coffins, 
and other unnecessary expenditures. We be- 
lieve if those in affluent circumstances would 
attend to the limitations of Truth in these re- 
spects, the example would be most salutary on 
those lees able to bear these unnecessary ex- 
penses. Paragraphs numbered 3, 4, 5 and 6 
to remain unaltered.” 

5. The subject referred to us relating to 
the action of Sandy Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing in laying down its Preparative Meeting, 
we have considered, and we do not unite with 
the action of that Meeting. We recommend 
that. the subject be referred to Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting for further care. 

6. The proposition referred from last year, 
in relation to changing the 8th Query, we 
unite with, and recommend the following as 
a substitute : 

“Are Friends careful to bear a testimony 
against every form of oppression? Are all 
children in Friends’ families suitably pro- 
vided for, and instructed in, useful learning?” 


The minute embracing the exercises of the 
meeting is as follows : 


A solemn covering rested over our assem- 
bly when about to enter into the consideration 
of the state of our Society, and as the defici- 
encies existing among us were made manifest 
by the answers to the Queries, the feeling 
seemed to be one of individual application. 

The attendance of our religious meetings 
was shown to be a concern of the utmost im- 


the believers in the early dawn of Christiani- 
ty, when they met in each other’s houses, in 
upper rooms and private places, where they 
could pour out their souls in prayer before 
the Divine Father, and seek in communion 
with His Holy Spirit the consolations of the 
Gospel of Christ. Being impressed with a 
sense of the purity and simplicity of this Gos- 
pel, they forsook the gorgeous temples where 
idolatry and superstition had usurped the 
worship that should be offered to the living 
Grd. When George Fox came out proclaim. 
ing the sufficiency of the Light of Christ in 
the soul for redemption and ealvation, he, 
too, called the people away from the temp es 
and “ steeple-houses ” of his day, to the fields 
and orchards, and from a haystack bore tes- 
timony to the living truths of God, even as 
the blessed Jesus declared to the woman at 
Jacob’s well, that it was not on the mountain 
of Samaria, nor on Mount Moriah, that men 
were to worship, but that ‘‘the hour cometh, 
and now is, when they that worship the Father 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

It was brought to our remembrance, that 
when the outward temple was to be built, the 
materials were prepared so that when they 
were brought together every part rightly 
fitted its place, and the sound of the saw and 
the hammer was not heard. So should we 
endeavor to be prepared, by obedience to the 
operations of the Spirit of Truth, to fill our 
various allotments of service in the Church, 
that when we come together in our religious 
assemblies there may be no jar, but a har- 
monious action in every part, and then may 
we witness in our midst the comforting evi- 
dence of the Divine presence. 

A feeling concern was expressed that the 
youth of our Society may be preserved from 
the contaminating influence of bad associates 
and pernicious publications, and that they 
may carefully peruse and duly appreciate the 
sacred writings. It was said by the Apostle 
Paul, in addressing Timothy, “ From a child 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ Testimonies 
were also borne to the good results produced 
by gathering our children-around us in the 
family circle, and endeavoring to imbue their 
minds with the love of the Divine Father, 
and a belief was expressed that if this prac- 
tice were more prevalent among us, our meet- 
ings for Divine worship would be much bet- 
ter attended. 

Our testimony against the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as an article of drink, appears, 
irom the reports, to be generally maintained 
throughout all our borders ; this was thought 
to be very encouraging, when we consider the 
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aigh ground taken by our Society, total ab- 
stinence, as a drink, from all that will in- 
toxicate. A warning was sounded among us, 
that none be deceived by this insidious foe of 
human life and human happiness, when it 
comes to them under the guise of remedial 
agents; and Friends were reminded that the 
yarious kinds of medicinal bitters, so much 
advertised in town and country, are but an- 
other form of this many headed monster, cal- 
culated to lead the unwary from the paths of 
sobriety and peace. 

Moral integrity and unquestioned reliabili- 
ty are the basis on which the true Friend 
must ever build. The fact that our fathers 
carried their own unjust commitments to 
filthy dungeons, will stand through all com- 
ing time as a monument to their unflinching 
integrity; and may we so live that we may 
answer for all who bear the name of Friend, 
that they are just in their dealings and punc- 
tual in compliance with their engagements. 

Our Query in regard to offenders was held 
to be a very important one; their proper 
treatment requires both charity and judg- 
ment, for most assuredly the great object is 
to reclaim, not to cut off. The advice of the 
Master was adverted to: “If thy brother 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, 
then hast thou gained thy brother.” 

An interesting report was read from our 
Indian Committee, and was a very satisfactory 
one, showing as it does the continued and in- 
creasing advancement of those people in 
civilization, which tends so much to their 
happiness and well-being. The Committee 
was encouraged to be vigilant and earnest in 
their efforts for the further improvement of 
that long suffering race. 

A deep concern was felt on the subject of 
education, and the lively expression it called 
forth shows that our people throughout the 
Yearly Meeting are ripening for earnest and 
effective work in this direction. 

And in connection with this, an exercise 
was spread over the meeting that our young 
men may be affectionately cautioned against 
the pernicious effects of the use of tobacco, 
which was shown to be a perverter of the ap- 
petite, leading, in too many cases, to the in- 
dulgence in spirituous drink. 

We have had the company of an unusually 
large number of Friends from within the 


























limits of other Yearly Meetings, whose pres- 
ence and gospel labors have been truly ac- 


ceptable to us. ° 


Having been favored with a comforting 
evidence of Divine love and goodness being 
very near unto us, we have been enabled to 
transact the important business which has 
claimed our deliberations in harmony and 
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brotherly feeling together. Hunibly grateful 
for the favor, and with desires for a steadfast 
abiding in this measure of our Father’s pre- 
serving love, the meeting concluded, to meet 
again at the usual time next year if so per- 
mitted. 


Witi1am Woop, Clerk. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Your Scrap column continues to be inter- 


esting, and selections that point to “ practical 
righteousness” [ esteem especially valuable, 
as keeping prominently in view the lesson, 
that he is the wise man who not only hears 
the “sayings” of the great Teacher, but acts 
in accordance with them. 


Constituted as man is, there must continue 


to be varied opinions in relation to doctrines, 
and the apostolic injunction to “let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind,” is fraught 
with wisdom, 


As a Society, I think Friends are disposed 


to be thus lenient, and any departure from 
this Christian course gives concern to those 
who have witnessed the sad effects of attempt- 
ing to coerce the views of others, or to hold 
certain tenets as inseparable from a saving 
faith. 


It is painful to me to hear in our public 


meetings for worship, expressions that may 
lead strangers, or those not familiar with 
Friends, to suppose that there is among us a 
spirit of “ unbelief,” or a disposition to “ deny 
the name of Christ.” 
serious in its effects, that there should be cer- 
tain evidences of its existence before such 
allusions are made, and these I have failed 
to discover. 
not feel it incumbent upon them, atll times, 
to adhere strictly to Scriptural language in 
the expositions of their views, but are led to 
express them in what appears to them to be 


This is a charge so 


While some of our ministers do 


less ambiguous terms, yet is not the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of Love as fully exhibited 
as in those who, from their reverence of the 
past, feel an obligation to pursue a different 
course? And does it not continue to be a 
truth that it is “the Spirit that quickeneth,” 
that giveth life? 

As language conveys such different mean- 
ings to individual minds that it is impossible 
for all to understand alike what they read or 
hear, we must turn to a more certain test for 
character. A tree shall be known by its 
fruits; “for a corrupt tree doth not bring 
forth good fruit, neither doth a good tree 
bring forth corrupt fruit.” “He is not a Jew 
that is one outwardly, but he is a Jew that is 
one inwardly.” “He that is not against us 
is for us.” 

Why cannot we accept the teachings of the 
blessed Jesus, as of more importance than the 
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literal fact of whether or not His flesh was 
“incorruptible”? It was His testimony, that 
“the flesh profiteth nothing,” and that “ who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and my sister and mother.” 
“ Having begun in the Spirit,” may we walk 
worthy our profession, and prove the all-suffi- 
ciency of divine grace to effect the salvation 
of that soul which is passive to its regenerat- 
ing influences. Such as are thus purified 
know the Spirit of Christ, which is the power 
of God, to be their ruler, and so far from de- 
vying His name, they are impelled to direct 
others to this “ Word, nigh in the heart and 
in the mouth,” in the belief that all who hear 
and will obey its promptings shall know this 
unerring Teacher to be the ‘Son and sent of 
the Father,” through whom we are to look 
for deliverance from the bondage of evil, and 
for an establishment upon that foundation 
upon which the combined elements beat in 
vain. = 


WE are not to have our religion by itself, 
as something separate from the rest of life; 
but it is to be a spirit flowing into all of our 
life. If we live in that spirit, we shall also 
walk in that spirit, without any direct plan 
or purpose. Religion is then taken into the 
circulation, and is an unconscious influence 
felt in all that we say or do. A good man 
cannot do or say the simplest thing, but some 
of his goodness goes into it. He is like the 
sun, which does not try to shine, but cannot 
help shining. — G. F. Clarke. 


~~ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘“‘ Cleanse first the inside of the cup and platter, 
and the outside will be clean also.” 


A concern is apparent among our mem- 
bers on the “letter of the Discipline,” that 
it be revised and worded exactly right. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to frame a code of Jaws so perfect as not to 
be faultless Ours is acknowledged by com- 
petent judges to be the best extant. Some 
points may be obsolete, but when I have 
lived up to the higher lawI have found no 
obstacles in my way, and I feel it to be my 
solemn duty to turn the attention of my fel- 
low-members to a more deep indwelling of 
spirit, to greater self-denial, and a closer ad- 
herence to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
that gives a deep insight into the law writ- 
ten upon the heart, until it becomes our de- 
light to act in obedience to it. We will then 
become less tenacious of words than deeds. 

If we continue to follow this spiritual 
Guide, we shall know its puttings forth to be 
as of old, and we shall prize the testimonies of 
the Lord’s true witnesses, especially those of 


Jesus Christ. We shall not be willing in aby 
way to lessen the weight or sacredness of the 
life which He lived, nor the Truths which 
He illustrated by His example in patience 
and forgiveness. And, more than all, shall 
we value His promise of the Comforter that 
would abide forever, through the influence of 
which we might walk even as He walked in 
true humility, assuming nothing, but freely 
confessing, “1 of myself can do nothing; 
the Father that is in me, He doeth the work,” 


Saran Hunt. 
Eleventh month 16th, 1875. 


> 





CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


During the sessions of “The Third Congress 
of Women ” held on the 13th, 14th and 15th 
of 10th month, many subjects of importance 
were discussed and considered. At its open- 
ing, Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, and 
President of the Congress, made a fitting ad- 
dress, in which she alluded to the two pre- 
vious annual meetings, the first held in New 
York, and the second in Chicago. When 
pointing out to the present Congress its duties, 
she says : 


‘We meet neither for enjoyment nor for our own 
intellectual development, but in the-hope that by 
comparing experiences and views, and discussing 
plans for future work, all women may be better 
and nobler and happier.” . . ‘ , ‘ 

It seems to me tbat our first need is that of care- 
fully collected and methodically arranged statistics. 
The beginning of such a collection has been made 
the last year. We need them on all subjects con- 
nected with women; every one of us should aid in 
collecting them. In looking over the books pub- 
lished so freely a few years since, ‘ Sex in education,’ 
‘Sex in Industry,’ &c., I looked in vain for ratios. 

“If we know the number of young girls who bave 
died from over study, let us find the number who 
have died from aimless lives, and the number who 
have lived on and ceased to be young. 

‘‘ When I was told by the Russian astronomer that 
‘thousands of women were studying science in St. 
Petersburg’ I should have rejoiced to be able to tell 
him how many women were studying science in 
Boston. I had no means of knowing. 

‘ When I read in some paper or hear from some 
platform a lament over the idle women, or the use- 
less women, I mourn that I have not the statistics 
of the werking women—a solid phalanx of figures 
is a formidable opponent to a flourish of rhetoric. 

“ The moment we have statistics, we bave elements 
of calculation, we can compute chances. We can 
find if certain methods of education are really fatal, 
if certain industrial movements are really failures, 
if homes for the poor and asylums do more harm or 
more good. ° : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 

“ Some one has suggested that ‘Woman’s Aid 
Association’ would be a good name for us, and the 
word seems to me remarkably fitting. We are to 
aid women in finding work; we are to aid work in 
finding women; but we must also try to start into 
life new enterprises. I wish something of the Phy- 
sicist’s readiness to try experiments would come 
into our moral reform work. We are all afraid of 
new experiments, as if the laws of growth through 
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failure were not similar in moral, mental and ma- 
terial work. 

“There is not a worker in physical science who 
bas not ruined lenses and wasted chemicals; he 
would scarcely care to have you look over his broken 
vases, and still less would he be willing that you 
should grope among his absurd hypotheses, but he 
knows perfectly well that he has grown with the 
effort ; that his true theory, if he has found one, has 
started up from the graves ot a score of buried ones. 

“J should like to have this Association felt in every 
town in the land, in art enterprises, in scientific asso- 
ciations, in moral reforms. I should like to see it es- 
tablish courses of lectures, art schools, industrial 
occupations, business enterprises.” 

Sorosis, through a standing committee, estab- 
lished a course, or perhaps courses of medical lec- 
tures in different towns, and they are said to have 
been well réceived and to have done great good. 

The New England Women’s Club, through its com- 
mittee, established at one time a Horticultural 
School for women. At another time a branch of 
business connected with the Dress-Reform Both 
were successful. We are larger than either body, 
we have greater facilities ; can we not do something 
of that kind? 

“There are women enough in this country en- 
gaged in the study of natural or physical science, 
to form a Scientific Association. It is true, the 
ordinary scientific societies are open to them; but 
there is really little room for papers by women, and 
we have so long been accustomed to listen in si- 
lence, and not to speak, to receive views, and not 
advance them, that the courage of few women is 
sufficient to enable them to carry their paper before 
mixed audiences, unequally mixed, as they are in 
science. Our Association could, within its own lim 
its, found such a society, and it would be an incen- 
tive to young women who are in laboratories and 
museums, if there were bureaus or boards consist- 
ing of women, to whom they could come—with the 
results of their investigations. 

“In whatever way we work, our duty,is that of the 
missionary and the educationist, and our labor-field 
must be found among the young women. Few per- 
sous know what a power is growing up in our land 
in the sbape of the educated young women. If the 
college did nothing more than merely hold back 
young women from entrance into society, until they 
had reached reflecting years, the influence would be 
great; but added to this is the development of the 
reasoning power under wise direction. 

“There is something almost painful in the seri- 
ousness of the best girl graduates from our colleges. 
They are full of enthusiasm; they are eager for work ; 
they feel the weight of responsibility; they are 
ready for their share of the world’s burdens. for 
their part of the sacrifices. I would say then, most 
emphatically, ‘Bring forward the young woman.’ 
The next score of years is in h2r hands and in ours 
only as we lift up hers. For us it is now the cheer- 
ful endurance of patient pilgrimage; for the young 
woman it is the struggle, step by step, for new foot- 
holds. The future of woman is with her, and not 
with us, whose earthward falling shadows are so 

rapidly lengtheniog.”’ 


—_—_—-—.9—-—____—_ 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING 
































Was held on the 13th inst., at West Meeting- 
house, Mahon ng county, Ohio. Few, only, 
were assembled, yet it is hoped that good will 
come from the gathering of earnest minds, 












not only to those that are in the habit of reg- 
ularly assembling, but ‘also those that have 
not seen the necessity of being punctual in 
their attendance. Persons who feel that their 
interest and happiness are promoted by at- 
tending meetings, are not easily discouraged 
from the performance thereof. Would it not 
be well, instead of urging merely the attend- 
ance of meetings as a duty, that we endeavor 
to convince those in the neglect of them that 
it is a means of gaining control of their 
thoughts and of keeping undue desires in sub- 
jection; and as the testimonies of Friends 
are adhered to, it will promote the interest 
and happiness of the human family, and it is 
therefore a duty they owe themselves, their 
fellow beings and their Heavenly Father. 
Early in the meeting, E. G, of Salem, called 
attention to the intellectual powers, and the 
necessity of giving them a proper direction. 
In the business meeting, an extract from the 
minutes of the Yearly Meeting in reference 
to the scattered condition of our members 
and delinquencies in general, was read, and 
the query was, Can discipline be made to 
meet the case? 


Enos HEAcocK. 
Eleventh month 18th, 1875. 





SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








““T want to tell thee how glad I am that I 


met with thee, and how pleasantly ever since 
then thou hast come before me. Thy words 
of cheer and of admonition are not forgotten ; 
and though I cannot as yet goon my way 
rejoicing and always ‘drink my wine with a 
merry heart,’ I am striving to render cheer- 
ful, loyal service, feeling that I do not have 
a hard master to serve, but one who is very 
pitiful, and who is able to keep me from fall- 
ing, if I only cling closely to Him. He can 
also stay my steps, even in the ‘swellings of 
Jordan.’ ” 


‘IT speak from experience when I say that 
we are very liable to neglect every day duties, 
and this notwithstanding there may be felt a 
general and sincere desire to perform all that 
is called for. Among what may be thus 
termed, I class letter-writing. We are often 
not aware of the value of what we withhold 
frou an absent friend, when we fail to trans- 
mit to them the little bubblings up of love 
or of interest. These come to us, perhaps, at 
& moment when we are somewhat pre-occu- 
pied, and we content ourselves with our own 
enjoyment of the feeling, unmindful of the 
fact that the one for whom it was designed, 
and to whom it properly belongs, and to whom 
it would probably be a word in season, fails 
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to receive it, and therefore is deprived through 


our omissions, of a word of cheer, whereby, 
ee a solitary traveler might have 
een refreshed. 

** Doubtless, we often fail in such duties 
from placing too low an estimate on these 
wellings up of love and interest. Surely they 
are emanations from the Good Spirit; there- 
fore, when they quicken our hearts with love 
or holy desires, let us not only receive them, 
but let us examine whither the word of life 
tends, and promptly send it forth on its holy 
mission. We may be encouraged in this little 
duty by remembering the promise, ‘My word 
shall not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ ” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1875. 





WE wmust again inform our contributors 
that we do not preserve unused manuscripts. 





Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

LEcTURE OF PROFESSOR CHASE.—The 
second lecture of Prof. Chase’s course was 
delivered on the evening of the 24th ult., 
the subject being, “Thompson and Davy— 
Heat a Mode of Motion.” He gave a bio- 
graphical sketch of these two celebrated sci- 
entists, whose experiments and researches 
contributed so largely to the advancement of 
knowledge respecting heat and motion. 

Benjamin Thompson, an American, was 
born at Rumford, now called Concord, in 
New England, in the year 1752. At the age 
of thirteen he entered a counting- house; at 
nineteen he married. Subsequently he went 
to Europe, and settled in Bavaria, where he 
was noted for his humane and benevo ent 
character. His scientific studies led him to 
consider heat in motion, and he turned his 
attention to the better construction of chim. 
neys. In recognition of his eminent qualities 
as a scientist, and for his love of his fellow- 
men, he was knighted by the Elector of Ba- 
varia as Count Rumford, taking his title 
from the town of his birth. 

Sir Humphrey Davy was born in Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, Eng!and, in 1778. When 
sixteen years old, he lost his father. He de- 
voted himself to medicine, chemistry and 
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physics. At nineteen, he began his experi. 

ments in chemistry, and before he was twenty 

years of age he obtained a release ‘rom hig | 
apprenticeship, and entered upon his career 

as a scientist. He became a member and 

professor of the Royal Institute, his rooms | 
being those afterward occupied by Farraday, 

and now by Tyndall. He spent most of hig 

time in the Jaboratory. He became a fellow 
of the Royal Society at twenty-nine, and 
president at forty years of age. He invented 
the safety lamp, used in mines, which places 
him among the benefactors of mankind. 

It would be a difficult undertaking to give 
an adequate idea of Professor Chase’s lec. 
ture in so short a space. It was full of noble, 
elevating thought, and throughout bore evi- 
dence to the necessity of a great controlling 
Power. “Matter,” said he, “is inert, with no 
power in itself. Motion is an immaterial sub- 
stance, found in all space, and unchangeable; 
when applied it gives all the forms we see ; but 
motion never dies, never is born. It is the 
secondary cause of all things in the universe, 


Then, we ask, how can this secondary cause 
do this, and we come to the necessity for a 


First Cause. The forces of nature are supe- 
rior to everything we see. Allusion was made 


to the fact that the power of the sun has been | 


recognized ,by all nations, and that many of 


our words are derived from the sun-worship | 


of the ancients. Speaking of sound, he said 
the combination of the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces produces all sound, and ryth- 
mic order, by which the intervals of sound 
are regulated, is everywhere observed. All 
bodies, including the planets, are in such re- 
lations that the intervals occur in correspond- 
ence with the laws of harmony observed on 
the earth.” Prof. C.’s remarks on this subject 
were of absorbing interest. R. 





MARRIED. 

MATHEWS—JONES.—On the 7th of Tenth mo., 
1875, under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
at the house of the b-ide’s parents, Joseph B. Math- 
ews, son of Elizabeth M. and the late Joshua Math- 
ews, to Elizabeth S. Jones, daughter of Jobn and 
Caroline Jenes, all of Baltimore city. 


--+ ~=0en- — 


DIED. 


MCORE.—On the 14th of Third month, 1875, 
Ruth G., widow of the late Isaac Moore, aged 61 
years. 
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Our tried and valued friend, though for many 
years in frail health, met life’s dls with unswerving 
fortitude. Of a ready and discriminating mind, she 
was prompt to hand forth the word of counsel to 
those about her in every needful time. She was 
truly a worthy and exemplary mother in ‘“ Israel.” 

WAY.—At her residence, in Pocopsin township, 
Sixth month 13th, 1275, Lydia C. Way, aged 84 
years. 

"A large portion of our beloved sister’s long life 
was checkered with close trial and labor, but was 
marked by generous acts of benevolence, evincing 
as the close drew near, a mind struggling for re- 
lease from eartbly things, with a spirit of faith in 
quest of the heavenly. 

a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 76. 
(Continued from page 637.) 





IN THE PRESENCE OF THE JUNGFRAU. 


How shall I describe the peaceful beauty 
of Interlaken, or express the feeling of satis. 
faction with which we lingered in the fair 
valley which lies between the lakes, and is 
guarded on either hand by the ever glorious 
Alpine heights? The enthusiastic language 
of our own Longfellow,* who looked upon 
these scenes many years ago, seems just as 
appropriate now as if the poet wanderer of 
the story had only arrived to-night. 

“Interlaken! how peacefully. by the mar- 
gin of the swiftrushing Aar, thou liest on 
the broad lap of those romantic meadows, all 
overshadowed by the wide arms of giant 
trees! Only the round towers of thine 
ancient cloisters rise above their summits; 
the round towers themselves, but a child’s 


-\playthiogs under the great church- towers of 
the mountains. Close beside thee are lakes, 


which the flowing band of the river ties 
together. Before thee opens the magnificent 
valley of the Lauterbrunnen, where the 
cloud-hooded Monk and pale Virgin stand 
like Saint Francis and his Bride of Snow; 
and around thee are fields and orchards and 
hamlets green, from which the church-bells 
answer each other at evening. The evening 
sun was setting when I first beheld thee. 
The sun of life will eet ere I forget thee.’ 
From the pretty balconied room assigne i 
us, we may watch the thousand variations in 
the aspects of the Virgin mountain, which 
rises against the blue heavens so silent, 
steadfast, and holy as to have suggested to 
the poet the great white throne of the 
Apocalypse. Indeed the whole glowing 
imagery employed by the apostle in shadow- 
ing forth the glory of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem—its radiance, its golden streets, its 
foundations of precious stones, its gates of 


* Hyperion. 






pearl, the wondrous throne of the ineffable 
One, the sea of crystal, and the river which 
gushed from beneath, and flowed downward 
to give life and to nourish with its waters the 
mystic tree which bore twelve manner of 
fruits and whose leaves were for the healing 
of the nations, is recalled vividly to memory 
by the glorious scenery of the Alpine 
heights. The rosy tints of the early morn- 
ing, which herald the coming of the day 
beam, are the favorite themes of the enthusi- 
ast who comes to enjoy and to paint the 
scenery of theearth’s high places; but I can 
speak more feelingly of the golden glow of 
the sunset hour, when the dazzling snow 
fields, which look far over the hills after the 
declining day god, long after his radiance 
has been withdrawn, and the shadows have 
stolen over the plains, seem no other than 
the streets of the promised city, “pure gold, 
as it were transparent glass.” 

The coming of the sudden storm, veiling 
the distant and the nearer heights, darkening 
all the valley and shaking terribly the earth 
with the sudden crash and the long reverber- 
ations of the thunder, as the rain pours down 
from the clouds, and the torrents gush from 
the steep hill sides, is a spectacle most sub- 
lime and beautiful, when one watches it 
from a point of comfortable observation, 
quite out of the reach of its fury. But who 
shall tell of the splendor of the bow of 
promise which spans the heights as the thun- 
derbolts roll away in the distance, and the 
parting clouds reveal again the magic sum- 
mits bathed with the returning sunbeams? 
The lingering cloud masses are so rich in 
suggestion, so varied in their splendor, that 
one scarcely desires the perfect clearness of 
definition which reveals the mystic mountain 
without any of the glamor of the poetic 
cumuli. 

The nearer heights all have their fascina- 
tions, tempting the vigorous to long climbs 
and rambles in search of fresh points of 
observations. There are admirable shaded 
paths along the mountain sides, provided 
with comfortable seats at frequent intervals, 
a3 a fine view opens from the densely fir-clad 
hill side, and of such easy, gradual ascent 
that one may wander for hours, mounting 
higher and ever higher, with hardly any 
fatigue. Sturdy little boys and girls meet us 
on the way with stores of strawberries and 
raspberries which they have gleaned from 
the forest gardens, and which they will sell to 
us if we like. But there is no importunity, 
the little merchants respecting themeelves 
and their wares, evidently feeling that a free 
born Switzer is no beggar. My friend, who 
thinks the people inheriting the land more in- 
teresting than their bills, their lakes or their 
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smiling valleys, misses no opportunity to talk 
with these frank, honest-looking children. We 
are much pleased with the friendly eagerness 
with which they give information, and with 
the intelligent directness of their answers. 
The editor of Murray’s Guide speaks of the 
German Swiss as sullen, obstinate and disa- 
greeable, complains of their mendicancy, and 
thinks the traveler must be inclined to dis- 
like them and take very little interest in 
them. But if I were to originate any opin- 
ion concerning them, it would be exactly the 
reverse of this—so radically different are 
English and American eyes sometimes. 

Grote, the historian of Greece, considers 
the inhabitants of the twenty-two cantons of 
Switzerland in every way most interesting. 
“ But,” he says, “to one whose studies lie in 
the contemplation and interpretation of his- 
torical phenomena, they are especially in- 
structive, partly from the many specialties 
and differences of race, language, religion, 
civilization, wealth, habits, &c., which distin- 
guish one part of the population from 
another, comprising between the Rhine and 
the Alps a miniature of all Europe, and ex- 
hibiting the fifteenth century in immediate 
juxta position with the pineteenth, partly 
from the free and unrepressed action of the 
people, which brings out such. distinctive 
attributes in full relief and contrast. To: 
myself in particular, they present an addi- 
tional ground of interest from a certain 
political analogy (nowhere else to be found 
in Europe) with the ancient Greeks.” 

In this, the native land of Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi, perhaps the most admirable of all the 
institutions, are the public schools. So effect- 
ive is the-system of instruction that it is 
said that there is not more than one in a 
thousand of the dense population of Switzer- 
land who cannot read and write. This seems 
an extravagant statement, but all the in- 
quiries I have made appear to confirm it. The 
great work of Pestalozzi began after the 
terrible desolation of the Canton Unterwalden 
by the French in 1798, when the poor 
little homeless orphans of the ruined land 
were thrown upon the charity of the pitying 
world. Heinrich Pestalozzi had been trained 
for the ministry, but found he had no real 
qualification for the work of a preacher, and 
it is said that his enthusiasm was chilled by 
the want of charity evinced by “ holy men.” 
His heart went out in active and practical 
sympathy for the stricken children made 
homeless by war, and so he gathere! up the 
little that he had of worldly goods, weut to 
Stanz,and as far as his money held out, 
found shelter, food and clothing, as well as 
instruction for the little ones. He found 


effective assistance in the little boys them- 
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selves,and he taught them how to work, tp 
sew, to spin, to chop, to wash, to cook, to aig. 
in everything that helped to support the 
school, and his work met with great succesg, | 
Pictures and objects were brought into con. 
stant requisition by this original and beneyo. | 
lent teacher, and the eye, ear and hand, al} 
helped to make impressions on the mind, 
The acquisition of knowledge became a de. 
light instead of a task, and the name of 


Pestalozzi grew famous. Teachers came from | 


far and near to learn the simple and natural _ 
methods by which children were Jed alon 
over pleasant. paths to learning. Love oa 
law went hand in hand, all Switzerland wag 
roused to reform and to rebuild, until now 
this land has the noblest and most effective 
system of schools in Europe, perhaps in the 
world. In days of old, the genius of man 
and his religious enthusiasm found expression 
in rearing splendid snd costly fanes of 
worship, but now the same generous princi- 
ple finds expression in training the youth of 
the state, in building in every town the 
beautiful school house, where immortal minds 
are cultured and trained to healthful thought 
and noblest activities. 

The little Switzer enters school at six or 


seven years of age, and must not be with. | 


drawn until his thirteenth year, and school ig 
made to him a place of enjoyment as well as 


of work. Teachers and pupils play, laugh) 
and sing together, and when the hours of 
study are over they wander to the forests and 
the fields to seek acquaintance with fair” 
flowers and plants, and to note the admira- | 


ble order of the natural creation as mani- 
fested in the animal kingdom. A Swiss lady 
told me that the children are carefully taught 
and trained to love and cherish all God’s 
creatures, and are assured of the duty of 
gentleness and kindness to the beings that 
are below them, as well as that of respect to 
those above them. But it would be most 
absurd to think that there are not many ex- 
ceptions to these good rules. 

Nothing but sickness excuses either the 


parents or the pupils for the neglect, of school, | 


(parents being fined for all needless absence 
of the children,) and if any prefer private 
instruction for their yoting folks, they must 
show to the authorities certificates of full 
attendance somewhere. Among the rules lately 
adopted in the Zurich schools, are these : 

“ Delay of any kind between the scholar’s 
home and school is not allowed. No whoop- 
ing, yelling, throwing stones and snow-balls, 
teasing children, ridiculing age or deformity 
can be endured.” 


“ Grown persons shall be met with kind © 


civility, politely greeted as they pass, and 
thus shall honor be reflected on the school.” 


on. ° ® 
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Local holidays are very numerous, some 
(antons having eighteen, and others many 
more in the course of the year, and mucn 

e and gay festivities are arranged, so 
that there shall be times of real joyance for 
the young@people, and thus the days of 
childhood are made beautiful in this sweet 
upper world. It would be a grand mistake 
to suppose that it is only the elementary 
schools of Switzerland that are so excellent, 
for the country boasts four universities of 
high rank, conducted by learned professors 
of European reputation, and attended by 
students from manv lands. 

In the year 1864 the doors of Zurich Uni- 
versity were opened to women, and many of 
the daughters of Helvetia have availed 
themselves of the valuable privileges ex. 
tended, in 1873 there being seventy-five 
young women in the medical department 
alone. We are assured that the results of 
the co education of the sexes in Switzerland 
are most gratifying. 

An afternoon ride up the valley of Lauter 
brunnen to the Staubbach Fall, introdcces 
one to a deep narrow vale, resonant with the 
fierce glacial torrent, and fringed with myri- 
ads of slender cascades which join their 
melodies to the murmur of the firs. A two 
hours drive brings us to the Staubbach, the 
loftiest waterfall in Europe, leaping down- 
ward from a height of perhaps near a thou- 
sand feet in an unbroken stream, which seems 
to dissolve into mist only fit for the building 
of the rainbow’s arch. The great height 
gives the descending stream a most graceful 
double curve, compared by Byron to 

‘The pale courser’s tail, 

The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, 

A3 told in the Apocalypse.” 

Ican well believe that when the frequent 
cloud rests on the summit of the mountain, 
the Staubbach, must indeed appear, as 
Wordsworth has named it, a “sky-born 
waterfall,” and that in winter, the dust like 
mist, as it falls on the chill rocks, is speedily 
builded into a mighty stalagmite, reaching 
half way up the precipice. Just imagine 
the scene on a bright winter morning, when 
the sun has risen high enough to shed its 
radiance into the gorge. The abrupt cliff, 
with its thick crust of glistening snow, the 
silvery thread.like stream, which obeys the 
impulse of the earth’s attraction, leaping in 
joyous faith from on high, to meet the glis- 
tening pyramid of crystal which reaches 
upward from its dark pedestal of rock. 
From its footstool gushes forth an irrepressi- 
ble torrent, bearing away down the rocky 
vale the tribute stream to the frozen lake, 
while on high rests the bright rainbow arch, 
like a celestial benediction. 
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We walked up the pathway to the very base 
of the cliff and allowed the “ dust stream ” to 
give us an Alpine baptism as we plucked flow- 
ers from the midst of spray. One charm- 
ing little umbellifer was most abundant and 
luxuriant, enjoying quite a monopoly of the 
choice places. I cannot name it at present, 
but gathered plenty of specimens with a view 
to a better acquaintance with this strange 
child of the mist. There were starlike, pal- 
mate leaves, after the manner of its tribe, 
growing gradually smallerand more delicate 
as they rise from the earth-bed to the higher 
parts of the stem, and there were a profusion 
of umoels of varying sizes, none exceeding 
an inch in diameter. The flower cluster is a 
hemisphere of flowrets tipped with dark 
purple anthers, and resting in a starry 
involucre of green and purple tinted rays. 
As I pluck them, the fragrant, semi-trans- 
parent umbels, they bow down their beauti- 
ful heads as if in sorrow at being torn by 
force away from their poetic home at the foot 
of the softly falling Staubbach, and when I 
lay them to rest in the pressing paper, it is 
with the consciousness that they have lost 
their magic charm forever.* Close at hand, 
also bathed in the spray of the waterfall, 
grows the pure white Campanula, and the 
golden Sedum, and as I stoop to gather 
specimens, a sharp stinging sensation warns 
me that the harmless looking herbage around 
is only a bed of nettles of the most virulent 
kind, which -are not ashamed to obtrude 
themselves among the gentle floral company 
of the fairy-like Alpine vale. 

A two hour’s climb up the steep mountain 
wall, and one may reach the Hotel Murren, 
5,348 feet above the sea, and stand face to 
face with the lovely Jungfrau amid her sister 
hills of the glorious Bernese Alps, and be- 
loved friends have written that they purpose 
pitching their tents on this unrivalled terrace 
for many days, where we may perhaps sur- 
prise them in their high estate,but will not ven- 
ture to-day, turning backward to Interlaken. 
Oar driver is musical, and beguiles the way 
with melodious * yodeling,” the curious bird- 
like warble of the herdsmen and shepherds 
of Switzerland, and, at our request, sings us 
a wild plaintive chant which he says is one 
of the airs peculiar to the high Alpine val- 
leys, called the Ranzies Vach (literally 
cow-call.) It is curiously in harmony with 

the declining day, the murmurous firs, and 
the ever joyous, leaping waters, and is said 
to be very productive of home-sickness in the 
heart of the Switzer, when he is exiled from 
his native vales. The cows hear the melodi- 
ous call in the wide Alpine pastures, and 


* I find it to be the Astreutina Major of Linneus. 
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come marching home at milking time, while 
from the long Alpine horn, at sunset hour, 
pours the call to evening orisons,—“ Praise 
God the Lord.’ 

Even now, as we drive by a mountaineer 
blows a powerful blast, which echoes back 
and forth from cliff to cliff in long melodious 
reverberations. But this is no vesper call, 
only a simple speculation—so much music 
for so much money—for the horn is laid 
aside as we draw near, and the picturesque 
hat all bedecked with edelweiss, is presented 
at the carriage door to receive such tribute as 
we are inclined to give: 

The next day (the 15th) was made con- 
spicuous, among our delicious Bernese days, 
by a longer drive to the Grindelwald Glacier. 
The ride up the valley of the Lutschen to 
the very feet of the glacier clad mountains 
is through constantly varying scenery, not 
unlike, it is said, that of Simla at the base of 
the Himalayas. We found the village of 
Grindelwald, a pretty and picturesque Alpine 
town, standing in a smiling, fertile valley, 
3250, feet above thesea. On the neighboring 
pastures, 6000 head of cattle are fed in full 
sight of the grim arm of the Ice King, who 
once held his court in all that broad valley, 
but now only stretches down an impotent and 
slowly withering arm to remind the wanderer 
of what once was. The surface of the gla- 
cier is gray with dust and debris, so that we 
might almost mistake it for the granite rock 
which forms its channels. 

Though we seem to have reached the very 
presence of the ice-fields, yet a horse-back 
ride of an hour down a steep, slippery bridle 
path, over the stream, and then up and over 
the confused mass of the terminal moraine, is 
necessary to bring us to the face of the glacier 
and to the opening of the ice-grotto, which 
has furnished an abundant supply of crystal 
coolness to the hotels of the mountain land. 
It is a bright, warm day, and the cool, blue 
grotto looks very inviting as we approach it. 
Streams of water are pouring down from 
many points, and quite a shower is descending 
at the very entrance of the tunnel, and I 
hesitate a little before stepping into the cham- 
ber of crystals. The energetic little maid 
who serves as guide, seizes my hand, how- 
ever, and pulls me forward with a reassuring 
laugh, and in I go to the cool darkness. The 
tunnel is only about large enough to make a 

assage, and is lighted at what wou!d seem to 
be the end by a brightly-burning lamp. We 
here make a turn at right angles, and soon 
find the passage needs no lamp, being quite 
sufficiently illuminated by the sunbeams, 
which have penetrated the thick walls of ice. 
But the light is strangely sifted in its passage 
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to the glacial cave, and the smiling counte- 
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nances of my friends, full of joyous exhil follows 
tion, have the ghastly pallid hue of death} jege, ¥ 
We note, with somesurprise, the intense purity plore 
of the ice walls, and question how it ia th Eleven 
the ancient ice torrent has been able to k dian Of 
itself so pure at heart, amid the dirt ang! Agenc’ 
debris of untold ages. 1 tle and 
In the little hut just at hand, isa lunch} <oryati 
prepared for us—fragrant strawberries and} 4 the 
rich milk—and then we go away rejoicing, repres 
having had a harmless little peep into the} was fu 
secrets of the hills. rior g) 
About half an bour before reaching Inter. Pro 
laken, we pass the ruins of the old castle off jis su 
Unspunnen, the reputed residence of Manfred, ¥ ynder 
and probably the point which suggested te§ hich 
Byron much of the description in his tragedy} teryie 
of “Manfred.” The dilapidated old tower ere : 
rises from a rocky knoll, which is surrounded of th 
by pleasant meadow lands, and is associated} tegrit 
by popular tradition with the legend of Blue§ io ms 
beard, and of the wives whom he buried§ minis 
alive that he might espouse others. But thef io ta 
real historic owners of it were the Barons of§ for st 
Unspunnen, Lords of the Oberland, of whom§ were 
are related stories of fatherly kindness andof§ ian 
youthful romance. To commemorate a time§ The 
of happy reunions and of generous forgivne Boat 
it is stated that rural games were annually§ thre 
held on the tranquil meadows around the old§ ¢, I 
stronghold, and that these were revived a& of } 
late as the years 1805 and 1808. A good We 
pathway leads from the roadside to the castla the: 
and an old stair is in sufficiently good condk— Geo 
tion to enable us to mount to the center of@ add 
the ancient round tower. The ivy clings low T 
ingly to the stones, and friendly shrubs risé§ the: 
all round it seeking to hide the dismal rayv-§ tot 
ages of time, while upon the highest summits§ ing 
of the ruined mossy walls bloom fair and fra-§ adc 
grant flowers, and melodious birds have§ wit 
builded their nests in the halls, to which the eve 
last Lord of Unspunnen welcomed, with tears, ma 
his children and his grandson, burying mem-§ as} 
ories of cruel feud and warfare, and cryingin § or 
his new-found joy, “ Let this day be forever! : 
celebrated |!” Just at the portals is erecteda® tai 
little pavilion, in which the wanderer may in 















loiter and enjoy the beautiful valley, the 
ampitheatre of the mountains, and the rich 
memories of days of old- 8. R. 

Seventh month 17th, 1875. 

THE INVESTIGATING COMMISSION’S REPORT. 
REVIEWED BY L. J. R. 

A paper containing the main points of this 
report, as it was officially presented to the 
President, has been published, but cannot be 
given at length in your paper. A synopsis 
is therefore offered, giving, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the conclusions reached by the Commis- 
sion. The facts of the case appear to be as 
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follows : Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale Col- 
lege, While upon a geological expedition to 
explore the bad lands of the Black Hills, in 
Eleventh month, 1874, was detained by In- 
dian opposition several days at the Red Cloud 
Agency. While he was there, an issue of cat- 
tle and of annuity goods came under his ob- 
servation. The latter not being satisfactory 
to the chiefs, Professor Marsh was asked to 
represent their cause to the President, and 
was furnished with samples to show the infe- 
rior grade of goods delivered to the people. 

Professor Marsh, having been assisted in 
his surveys by these men, was willing to un- 
undertake the mission entrusted to him, 
which he did by letter, and by a personal in- 
terview with the President. Grave charges 
were also made in respect to the management 
of the Red Cloud agency, involving the in- 
tegrity of its Agent. It was found necessary 
to make a thorough investigation into the ad- 
ministration of the affairs at this agency, and 
to take testimony in regard to the contracts 
for supplies and transportation, as the charges 
were such as to involve the Heads of the In- 
dian Department, if they were sustained. 
The Secretary of the Interior requested the 
Board of Indian Commissioners to select 
three persons to form the Commission. Thos. 
C. Fletcher, of Missouri; Benj. W. Harris, 
of Massachusetts, and Chas. J. Faulkner, of 
West Virginia, were selected ; subsequently, 
the names of T. O. Howe, of Wisconsin, and 
Geo. W. Atherton, of New Jersey, were 
added by the President. 

These men accepted the duties imposed on 
them, and adopted the letter of Prof. Marsh 
to the President as the starting point of their 
inquiries. He was requested to furnish any 
additional testimony he might have. Every 
witness named by him was examined, and 
every other person supposed to possess infor- 
mation on the subject. Every document 
asked for from the Interior Department was 
ordered and promptly furnished. 

The results of the investigation fully sus- 
tain the allegation of Prof. Marsh of the 
incompetency of the Agent at Red Cioud’s 
agency, yet they bear testimony to the excel- 
lent qualities of head and heart which he 
possesses, and give no proof to sustain the 
charge that he was in league with the con- 
tractors to defraud the Indians of the sup- 
plies sent them by the Government. 

Respecting the number of Indians, they 
report as follows: “It is well known that 
there has always been great difficulty in 
reaching any accarate census of our wild In- 
dian population. Their nomadic habits, their 
frequent changes of encampment, their super- 
stitions or pretended superstitious aversion to 
heing counted, have constantly thrown diffi- 
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culties in the way of a reliable enumeration. 
Under our system of Government supplies, 
we can easily perceive additional motives 
which may have actuated them in opposition 
to a census of their numbers. In the absence 
of any such enumeration, they were able to 
practice great imposition and fraud upon the 
Agent, by exag.erating their number and 
receiving supplies far beyond those to which 
they were entitled.” 

By the report of the half-breeds and white 
men who had married Indian wives, they be- 
ing the only persons who could be induced to 
go into the tepees to count the Indians, their 
number is as follows: Arapahoes, 1,321; 
Cheyennes, 934; Sioux, 9,339. To this were 
added a band of 700 Sioux, who were hunt- 
ing at the time of registration, and others 
belonging to the two former mentioned tribes, 
amounting to 629. This enumeration can 
hardly be relied on as correct, but it is the 
nearest that could be obtained. 

The system of keeping accounts at the Red 
Cloud agency was found to be very loose; the 
same was true in regard to the distribution of 
supplies. 

They failed to discover any evidence of 
fraud in “the making or in the assignments of 
the cattle contract, or in the combinations for 
its execution.” ‘The testimony is voluminous 
on this part of the charges, and enters fully 
into detail respecting the issues at various 
times, the weight, the quality, and the loss by 
stampede; in all of which there does not ap- 
pear to be any grounds for believing that the 
Agent “ cheated the Indians” out of any part 
of their beef issue. 

The samples of flour which Red Cloud 
placed in the hands of Prof. Marsh seemed 
to be below the quality of the vilest flour 
ever distributed af the agency. A chemical 
analysis revealed, besides the proper ingredi- 
ents of flour, a mixture of sand, oxide of 
iron, and sulphuric acid, amounting to 8 per 
cent. of the whole sample. It was of a pecu- 
liar clay-white color, anu so perceptibly gritty 
to the touch as to give at once the impression 
that it had been purposely adulterated by 
Red Cloud, who is responsible for the fraud 
practiced on Prof. Marsh. 

The Commission had no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the Indian Bureau, in advertising 
for XX flour, had selected a proper grade for 
Indian supplies, and they were satisfied that 
all the flour furnished for the year, excepting 
twenty-seven sacks, which surreptitiously 
escaped inspection, were fair and sound 
articles of this low and inferior grade. 

They censure the Bureau for awarding the 
contract to J. H. Martin, he being a mere 
speculative bidder. They say it is no longer 
expedient to let contracts for flour at New 
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York city, as large and extensive mills every- 
where abound in the valley of the Mississippi, [The following original poem was read at a picnic of 
iH flour of every quality is manufactured | pirst-day School of the Mount, in Springfield, N. J.,eny 
there. 


THE MOUNT MEETING. 






one hundreth anniversary of the Mount Meeting-house} 




































































































Without pronouncing conclusively upon 
the intentions of the flour contractors, the 
evidence was found sufficient, in connection 
with the matter of transportation, to justify 
the Indian Bureau and the Board of Com- 
missioners in refusing to confide to McCann 
the performance of another contract, and for 
them to have long ago excluded Martin as a 
bidder. There was enough, also, to justify 
Commissioner Smith’s suspicion of fraud, as 
expressed to Indian Commissioner Roberts, 
and communicated by him to Superintendent 
White. That there was no fraud committed 
is due in no wise to the efficiency of the lat- 
ter. The embarrassments might have been 
guarded against by taking the precaution to 
procure the detail of an army officer to act 
as inspector of flour at Cheyenne in time to 
anticipate the delivery. 


The samples of coffee were found on evi- 
dence to have been picked from a quantity 
for the purpose of deception. The grade is 
low Rio, but certainly good enough. The 
same may be said of the sugar, which, on ex- 
amination, was found equal to the standard 
required. 


In the matter of transportation, gross 
frauds have been discovered, and the exam- 
ining Commission recommend that measures 
be taken to have restored to the Government 
what seems to be so unjustly and fraudulently 
taken from it. 


Respecting the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Commission states, that personally he has 
bat little connection with any of the con- 
tracts made for the Indian service, or with 
the adjustment and payment of: the accounts 
returnable to that office. They had not been 
able to learn that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was consulted or had any direct official 
connection with any of the contracts relating 
to the Red Cloud agency, nor that he had 
any official connection with any accounts 
presented for payment at that Bureau, except 
those which, if allowed there and rejected by 
the Board of Indian Commissions, necessarily 
came before him for adjudication. It was no 
part of the duty imposed upon them to “ in- 
quire into the exercise by the Secretary of 
the Interior of those large discretionary pow- 
ers vested in him by law. Whether his 
legal judgment be right or wrong upon ques- 
tions of law does not fall within the province 
of this inquiry. If there be nothing in the 
case that involves any imputation of fraud 
or corruption, we have nothiug to do with it.” 
(To be concluded.) 





A century, whose summer’s sun, 
A century, whose winter's cold, 

Has decked these hill-tops with its sheen, 
Or bid their leafy robes unfold, 


Has clasped its golden circlet now, 
And fallen into memory’s urn ; 

Only her hand can break the seal, 
Her eye alone cau backward turn. 


And now we look through all those years 
To when these walls first rose in air, 
In plainest form of native stone— 
And it became a place of prayer. 


A place of prayer alike and praise, 

And where the spoken Word might win 
The darkened soul to higher life, 

Led by the simple “ Light Within.” 


Thus led, our fathers gathered here, 
In silent waiting on this height; 
Secure as they whose only guide 
Was “cloud by day,” and “ fire by night.” 


Twice has the breath of scathing flame 
Within these confines swayed and swept, 

And twice have generous hearts renewed, 
And thus its name and memory kept. 


A simple tablet, rudely carved, 
Attests the years beyond recall ; 
And ivy, set by loving bands, 
Clings closely to the time-worn wall. 


We need no mystic art to bring 

Back to our gaze as childbood saw, 
The forms and faces passed away, 

Or give the sense of quiet awe 


That wrapped us here, though wandering eyes 
Might trace the landscape stretching far, 

In all its varying light and shade, 
To the horizon’s hazy bar. 


The soft note of the passing bird 

But made the stillness deeper seem, 
And introverted spirits felt 

The presence of the Great Supreme. 


What strong attachments center here, 
What memories, cloud-like, o’er us rest; 
For on this shaded slope are laid 
Our most béloved of earth, and best. 


Could they behold us, would they not 
Smile an approval onthe scene— 

Their children’s children teaching here 
The unerring Word on which to lean. 


How many hearts here inly breathed 
Tteir aspirations for the right— 

How many self-condemning hearts 
Here watched and waited for the Light. 


We may not say, but fain would ask, 
That each succeeding year may bring, 
An earnest Zeal in life’s great task, 
And timid faith take upward wing. 
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essentialist 
And who shall stand where we have stood the rest of the journey the means of carrying 
To greet another century’s morn? it out. It is a settled thing. You can count 
es tetas’ Gach will be epborte; on my support.” On reaching Cairo the 
Pacha informed the foreign consuls of his in- 
tention to promote the proposed Suez Canal 
which was to connect the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. M. de Lesseps immediately re- 
ceived a firman sanctioning the enterprise, and 
in January, 1856, a letter of concession from 
the Viceroy was further granted to him. In 
1859 the works were begun. The Viceroy 
died in January, 1863, but his nephew, Ismail 
Pacha, who succeeded him, and still is actual 
sovereign of Egypt, continued the patronage 
of M. de Lesseps. In August, 1865, the canal 
was so far advanced that steamboats passed 
through from sea to sea. In March, 1867, 
small ships and schooners made the voyage. 
In August, 1869, the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean mingled with those of the Red Sea in 
the Bitter Lakes, and on November 17, 1869, 
the Suez Canal was formally opened with 
great pomp by the Viceroy of Egypt in the 
company of the Empress of the French, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, Prince William of Orange, and the 
leading diplomatic representatives in the East 
of the great European powers. - (nasmuch as 
M. de Lesseps, though now seventy years old, 
hopes to cut a canal across Centra) America, 
to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific, his 
own account of what he did on the Suez Canal 
must have great interest for American read- 
ers.— Philadelphia Press. 

















































That kindred minds may gather here, 

That prayer and praise their hearts may fill, 
That light may shine where darkness is, 

Its radiance cast from hill to hill. 


We leave the past, would forward press, 
With broader scope, with higher aim, 
With firmer, truer, holier trust, 
Be worthier of an honored name, 


To-day, to-day, alone is ours, 

We dare not trust to-morrow’s light ; 
And can the sage or prophet read 

The future’s shadowy scroll aright? 


Then turn we to the present bour, 

With hopes as fresh as mountain sod, 
And dedicate this house anew, 

To Truth, to Purity, to God. 


—18—> 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 








Baron de Lesseps, to whom the world is 
greatly indebted for largely abolishing the 
tedious and roundabout voyages to India and 
China round the Cape of Good Hope, has 
just published in Paris an interesting work 
entitled “Letters, Journal and Documents 
Serving for the History of the Suez Canal.” 
He says that his idea was a castle in the air 
fora long time. In 1852 he was anxious to 
submit it to Abbas Pacha, the then Viceroy of 
Egypt, but was warned that he had no chance 
of a favorable hearing. So with a sigh he 
laid his project on the shelf for another period 
—that is, until the death of Abbas Pacha in 
1854, He says: “I was busy among masons 
and carpenters in adding another story to the 
old mansion of Agnes Sorel when the post- 
man came into the courtyard with the Paris 
letters. The workmen passed on my letters 
and papers from hand to hand. What was 
my surprise to read the death of Abbas Pacha, 
and the accession uf my youthful friend, the 
intelligent and sympathetic Mohammed Said. 
I quickly descended from the building and 
hastened to write to the new Viceroy to con- 
gratulate him. I reminded him that politics 
had given me leisure which I should profit by 





“PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN.,’’ 


From a New York letter in Northhampton Journal and 
Free Press, 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children have just had an important case 
decided in their favor. Itis the first they have 
brought to the test of a jury-trial, and is so man- 
ifestly a merciful interposition to protect a 
victimized youth that it excites much sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Society. This 
youth they interfered to protect is an orphan 
boy sixteen years of age. His father, a Ger- 
man, died three years ago, leaving aboct 
thirty thousand dollars. His mother died in 


to go and offer my homage to him as soon as 
he Tet me know the date of his return from 
Constantinople, where he bad to go to receive 
his investiture.” The new Pacha, Said, a 
grandson of Mehemet Ali, received M. de 
Lesseps at Alexandria in October, 1854, in a 
very cordial manner, and invited him to go 
with him to Cairo, which he did, the journey 
occupying twelve days, no railways having 
then been constructed. He placed his plan 
before the Pacha while they were taking this 
journey, and the reply was, “I am convinced. 
I accept your plan. We will discuss during 





April last, and the boy was sole heir to this 
property. He is described as a good boy at 
the time of his mother’s death, but after that 
fell under the influence of two wicked women, 
who led him on in debauchery, till he was in 
a continual state of intoxication, then used 
his funds as they pleased. When found he 
was in a pitiable condition, suffering from de- 
lirium tremens, and so prostrated that his re- 
covery is doubtful. The jury’s verdict was 
promptly given, without a dissenting voice. 
They decided that the boy was utterly unfit, 
because of habitual drunkenness, to be en- 
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trusted with the control of property, and re- 
commended that he be placed under the care 
of a guardian. The fees due to the jury, 
which were chargeable upon the boy’s estate, 
amounted to one hundred and five dollars. 
This amount they donated to the treasury of 
the Society, in aid of its humane work. 


A. R. P. 


——__-——_+ ~~ 


TrutH, by whomsoever spoken , comes from 
God. It is, in short, a divine essence and 
fears nothing but concealment. 





NOTICES. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of SwartuMore Couuece will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Twelfth 
month 7th, 1875, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Isaac H. Croruier, Clerk. 





The next Third-day evening meeting will be held 
at Fourth and Grecn streets, on 7th instant, at 73 
o’clock. 

Committee of Management of Friends’ Library 
Association will meet Fourth-day evening next, 8th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. J. M. Exvuis, Clerk. 

A Social Meeting for the reading and considera- 
tion of the Scriptures and Friends’ writings is held 
at Race Street Monthy Meeting Room at 8 o’clock, on 
5th day evening. A general invitation is extended. 





Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet at 
Race Street Meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 10tb, at 8 o’clock. It is expected 
that an essay by one of the workers will be read. 
A general invitation is extended. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 17, 
at 3 P.M. (same day as the Representative Com- 
mittee), in Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
Full attendance would be desirable. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting at Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room, this (Seventh-day) evening, Twelfth month 
4th, at 8 o’clock. Annual Summary and other busi- 
ness. Contributors, and other Friends, are invited. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MBETINGS. 
12th mo. 5th, Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 

Friends can take the 8 A. M. train from Thir- 
teenth and Callowhill, returning same day. Excur- 
sion tickets, $2.35. 
12th mo. 5th, Penns Neck, N. J., 10 A. M. 

ss “Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Newtown Sq., Del. co., Pa., 3 P. M. 
12th, Mill Creek, Del., 2 P. M. 
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ITEMS. 


Great Baran has purchased 177.000 shares of 
the Suez Canal The London Times of the 11th 
says: ‘The value of the purchase to England is 
great, and probably will be taken by the public to 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ae 
mean more than it does. By buying up the rest of 
the shares and paying the two loans raised by the 
company, amounting to £4,800,000, England would 
be possessed of the entire property. The advantage 
of the bargain materially is a secondary question, 
The purchase was made for political reasons, there. 
fore the importance of the step is hardly overrated, 
For a considerable time it cannot be pecuniarily 
profitable, unless England also redeem the nineteen 
























years coupons which the Kbedive heretofore sold. — 
Henry Witson, Vice President of the United 
States, died of apoplexy in the city of Washington, 
on the 22d of last'month. Age 63 years. The Go) 
Public Ledger of this city, in speaking of his death, 
says: 
ts Both on account of the bigh office he held, and 
because of his high personal character, his loss ig Lup 
one to be deplored by the whole body of his fellow. 
countrymen ; but to a considerable portion of them 
there is still another cause for deep regret, for these, Fin 
looking at his past career, and particularly to the 
more recent part of it, entertained the hope that it Mos 


would be his lot to render further and great service 
to the nation.” 

‘‘ He was the son of a New Hampshire farmer, so 
humbly situated in life as to be under the necessity 
of binding out his boy at tie age of ten years to 
another farmer; at the age of twenty-one, Henry 
Wilson, the son, went to leara a handicraft trade in 
a Massachusetts shoe factory ; having mastered that 
trade and worked at it for three years, saving what 
he could from his scanty earnings, he had sufficient 
money to give himself a collegiate training, which 
he had resolved to begin at the age of twenty-four; 
his money, being entrusted to another person, who 
became insolvent, was lost, and so the first great 
purpose of his manhood was defeated ; in the mean. 
time, having made a visit to the National capital, he] 
had acquired from what he saw there ia the old-time | 
slave marts a deeper and deeper aversion to slavery;” 
in this way a new and stronger purpose was formed;” 
he began life again as a manufacturer of shoes, de. 
voting himself in the meantime to study, taking part 
in the public affairs of his neighborhood, and being 
a very pronounced opponent of the slave system; 
he soon became a popular speaker at public meet- 
ings, was elected and re-elected to both the House 
and Senate of Massachusetts many times between 
1840 and 1853, presiding over the latter body; he 
was one of the origin- tors of the opposition to the 
old Whig party on account of its non-committalism 
on the subject of slavery.” 

“He was sent to the Senate in 1855, and was § 
re-elected in 1859, 1865 and 1871, and he remained 
in the Senate until March, 1873, after his election 
to the Vice Presidency ; in the course of the thirty- 
five years of his official life he had served the Stite 
of Massachusetts and the party to which he was at- 
tached in many representative capacities in State, 
National and Constitutional Conventions. He was 
emphatically a chosen and trusted man in his 
State.” 

“ His habits of life were plain, simpl , frugal, tem- 
perate. As an honest public officer his eulogy can 
be put in the simple statement of the fact—that 
after nearly fifteen years of service in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusets, and after twenty years of ser- 
vice in the Senate of the United States as Senator 
and Vice President—living all the time a plain, 
frugal life—and controlling the Legislature which 
disbursed hundreds of millions—his entire worldly 
possessions will probably not amount to the one-half 
of one year’s salary of the office he held at the time 
of his decease.” 
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~ AT FRIENDS 
Gontral Dry Goods Store 


CAN BE FOUND: 


Lupin’s "ark Brown Merinoes. at $100. 
Lupin’s Dark Brown Cashv eres at $112}. 
Pure Mohairs. Dark Browns, at $1.25. 
fine French Cretonnes, Lark Browns. $1 00. 
Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Br'wns 25¢ 
Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.123. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada, 


N.B.— It Friends desire any of the above 
Goods, and can’t come, please send 
for Samples. 


— 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 
Suce+ssors to 
RB. DORSEY & SONS, 
China, Giuss, and 


OQueensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitalle for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, cons sting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Scfs, Toilet Sets, Colocne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Fiower Vases. Motto Cups and Savcer=,—also an 
extensive assor ment of Chinese and Japanese W res. to- 
sether with a full line of the iatest styl s of Silver-Plated 

are of superior-makes., Cheap for cash. 

Particular attention grven to the decoration of China and 
glass to o. der, eiiher in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
{> Opposite the New Post Office. £]} | 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | 

$3 “ BEST” PRINTING PRESS. | 
Warranted to print as good as $500 | 
B= Gee Presses. W. C. Evans, Inventor! 
and Manutacturer, 50 North Ninth street, Philad’a. 
$3 Outfits. Send stamp for Specimens. 








\ ] E are selling the best fresh new crop imporied 
\ Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c, 50 c, 6¢., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and cxn send one pound by mail 
by adding 18. per lb. for p:stage tu any part.of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 31 North Secoad S:reet, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
MA t4:h St. & Gth Ave., New York. CY 
MA The largest importers and retailere in Amer- CY 
MA ica of Dolls, Toys and Faacy. Goods, suit- CY 
MA able for the Holiday Trade. We occupy the CY 
MA whole block through from 14th to 13th st., CY 
MA and for 17 years have made Holiday Goods CY 
MA a specialty. pep Catalogues and ‘llumi- Cy 
MA nated Centennial Cards sent free to any ad- CY 
MA dress. Orders attended to with special care. CY 
MACY MACY MACY MACY MACY MACY 




















<> HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES, 
M. & A. HAS"LERS’ 


MANUFACTORY. 


634 Arch st.. Phila. 3 doors below 7th st. 


Silk, Alpaca and Zamlila Unbrellas, with Pearl, 


Ivory, Amber and Cornelian Handles. Gold, Silver 
and Ivory Head Cares. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
$§$.B. REWESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
io. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


C. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBiNG ATTENDED TO. 


3AML, B, RIVE ARDS, THOMPRON SHOURDS, 
. 256 N, Twentiath St. No. 1116 Citron 8. 
y 








CHESTER ACADEMY, 


| Chester, Pa. For botn sexes, Studen:s prepared for any 


class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two 
Depar:ments — PRIMAKY and ACADEMIC. Skilled and 
experienced Teachers onlv empl yed. 

The Fall Term wil! open on Munday, September 6. 


GEORGE GILBERT Principal. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 








their patronage. 





\IAMUOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY'§, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 











































































































a} TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Stockholders of 


SWARTHMORE COLLECE 


Will be held at Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 
delpbia, on Third day, Twelfth month 7th, 1875, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, Clerk. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


under ths management of Friends. Regular 
Classical anc Scivntific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Oourses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical indwstry daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept ) 
Ist, 1875 For catalogue and particulars address 
the Presiuc.<, AARON WRIGHT, 

Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 








L. & R. L., TYSON, TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 
South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 
mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
hand and made to order Wool and Freuch Wad- 
dings’ and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends Book Muslin H .ndkerchiefs and materials 
er Caps; also Friends Caps made to order. 


TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GortugZweEB, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
631 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
4a PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “ea 





































262 South Second Street, f 
=— 
wo 


SS ZHILADELPHY 


Farnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSE MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


{7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlv done 
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ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8T. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPSHIA. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Worth Geocond St Philade 





{9p 823 


PRINTING. 


eer Nr eer te 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding, 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SEU ROR ITAA AS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Desigas, and al) other Slate Work on hand 
OF Mase & Order. 
FACTORY AND SALESR}O“S No. 1210 RIDGR AVENUR. 


WILSON & MILI.KR 
PHILADELPAIA, PENNA, 








PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Besutifull’ ‘Charming!’ ‘Oh how lovely!" ‘“ What ere they 
worth?’ eco Such are the exclamations of those « ho see the large, el 
new Ubromos pro uced by the Eurcpean « 4 Americun C’ romo Publis 
Co. Every one will waut them § It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 


they speak for the nselves. Canvassers, Ageuts, and Ladies and Geatlemes 
out of employment, vill find this the best opening ever offered 1o make 


money. 


‘ur full particulars send stamp or °o: Gdential Circulars. 
Address 


F. GLEASUN & CO., 738 Washington st., Boston, 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26¢ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 


Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 
Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both Sexes uuder the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers su- 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca- 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 


S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chapp.qua, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








Orders filled 
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